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[Vol xxv, JVo. 6. 



Goethe's contempt for the mirth-provoking, 
rather than respect- commanding perpetrations of 
philologists, especially dictionary etymologists, of 
the time, needs no new demonstration. Suffice 
it to refer to the poem Etymohgie, supposed to be 
spoken by Mephistopheles, and to the lines in 
Faust (7093 ff.) in -which the Greif gives vent to 
his displeasure at being wrongly called " Greis" : 

" Nicht Greisen I Greif en I — Niemand hort es gern 
Dasz man ihn Greis nennt. Jedem Worte klingt 
Der Ursprung nach wo es sich her bedingt : 
Grau, gramlich, griesgram, greulich, Graber, grimmig, 
Etymologisch gleicherweise stimmig, 
Yeistimmen uns. 

Mephistopheles. 
Und doch, nicht abzuschweifen, 
Gefallt das Orel im Ehrentitel Qreifea. 

Gbeif. 
Natiirlich t die Verwandtschaft ist erprobt, 
Zwar oft gescholten, mehr jedoch gelobt ; 
Man greife nun nach Madchen, Kronen, Gold, 
Dem Greifenden ist meist Fortuna hold. 



W. A. Coopeb. 



Stanford University. 



peut qu'entrevoir le sens." De Lasteyrie 2 sug- 
gested the following interpretation : ' 'A cet autel, 
toutes les messes qui en charge sont accueillies 
. . . et donnerent cette verriere . . . ceux qui 
sont confreres de Saint Vincent." This reading 
is far from giving a clear meaning or an exact 
interpretation of all the letters of the inscription. 
All that follows from it is that a "confrerie" of 
Saint Vincent gave the window ; their connection 
with the altar and the masses is not apparent. 

I believe that it is possible to reach a more 
precise and literal rendering of the inscription. 
When we adopt the usual method, as de Lasteyrie 
evidently did, beginning at the top and reading 
down, it appears confused, full of gaps and in- 
versions. Suppose, however, that we apply the 
method used in reading the pictures in the 
" vitraux." It is well known that the mediaeval 
glass-workers, when preparing a window, began 
at the bottom and worked up. It is thus that 
most of the "vitraux," whether historical, mys- 
tical or dogmatic, are to be read.' Adopting this 
method for the inscription and numbering the 
words as follows : 



TEEA : A CEST 
17 18 19 



AVTEL 
20 



TES 
13 



THE WEAVERS' INSCRIPTION IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF CHARTRES. 

In the chapel of the Sacred Heart of Mary, on 
the North side of the cathedral of Chartres, is a 
window given by the "m6tier des tisserands" of 
that town and dedicated to Saint Vincent. Under- 
neath it, near the medallions where the weavefs 
are represented, this inscription l can still be read : 

teba : A cest : avtel : tes : les : messes : 
QEN : CHABE : SONT : ACOILLI : EN : TO 
BEET : CESTE : VEBBIE : CENT : OIL : QVIDO : 
LI : CONFKEBE : SAINT : VIN 

This inscription has greatly puzzled the archae- 
ologists who have discussed it M. Male speaks 
of it as an "inscription tres obscure, dont on ne 

'Facsimile by F. de Mery in Revue de Vart chritien, 
1888, p. 422. See also-E. Male, L'Art religieux cm, xiiifi 
sUcle, p. 367 f. 



QEN 
is 



CHABE 
17 



SONT 
10 



ACOILLI 
11 



EBET : CESTE 
7 8 



VEBBIE : CENT 
9 4 



LES i MESSES 
14 IS 

: en : to 

12 13 

: oil : qvido 

5 6 7 



LI 
1 



CONFEEEE : SAINT : VIN 
2 8 4 



we get this result : "Li confrere saint Vincent cil 
qui doeret ceste verrie sont acoilli en totes les 
messes qen charetera a cest autel." 

Thus read, everything is in order except for 
the words charetera and verrie. And it becomes 
almost self-evident that the letters be of the 
former belong with vebbie of the line below, 
forming verriere, and that they should be re- 
placed by an n or a nasal bar, forming chamtera. 
The whole inscription would then read : "Li con- 
frere saint Vincent, cil qui donerent ceste verriere, 
sont acoilli en totes les messes q'en chantera a cest 
autel." Or, in Modern French : " Les confreres 
de saint Vincent, ceux qui donnerent cette ver- 



* Histoire de la ptintwre sur verre, p. 527. 

* See Male, op. eit. , p. 56. 
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riere, sont accueillis en toutes les messes qu'on 
chantera a cet autel." 

In this way we obtain a perfectly legible and 
grammatical Old French sentence, making good 
sense and accounting for every letter of the in- 
scription. I have been unable to ascertain 
whether weavers' guilds elsewhere had any spe- 
cial relations with Saint Vincent, but it is evi- 
dent that at Chartres the "tisserands" had 
formed a fraternity under his patronage, had 
dedicated a window to him and in it asserted 
also the right to be present at all the masses 
celebrated on the neighboring altar. 



William P. Shepabd. 



Hamilton College. 



THE TEXT OF SHERIDAN'S 
THE RIVALS. 

On its first presentation The Rival* was a 
failure. Most conspicuous among its objection- 
able features, as noted by the newspaper critics, 
was its extraordinary length : "The play itself 
is a full hour longer in representation than any 
piece on the stage. — This last circumstance is an 
error of such a nature as shows either great 
obstinacy in the Author, or excessive ignorance 
in the managers." l Sheridan at once withdrew 
the play for revision. Since the manuscript of 
the play as originally performed has been lost, 
the extent of this revision can only be guessed at. 
A comparison, however, of the rather detailed 
criticism in The Public Ledger (January 18, 
1775) with the present text of the play gives us 
a notion of how sweeping some of the alterations 
were. Moreover, the first edition misnumbers 
the scenes (in Act in omitting scene 4, in Act iv 
omitting scene 3) in such a way as to suggest 
that Sheridan possibly suppressed two whole 
scenes, and forgot to renumber the following 
ones. In order to reduce the play by one-third, 
something like the suppression of certain scenes 
may have been necessary. 

After the success of the play on its second pro- 
duction, Sheridan made ready the manuscript for 



the press, and added a modestly- worded Preface, 
in which he defended himself and the manager 
of the Govent Garden Theatre against certain 
charges occasioned by the first night's failure. 
Sheridan prepared this edition, in all probability, 
with care, for, in a certain sense, his reputation 
as a playwright was at stake. It was published 
in London, by John Wilkie, in 1775, and is now 
one of the rare books in our language, fetching 
on the market from $50 to $250. In the same 
year appeared the second edition. In reality this 
is nothing but a later issue of the first edition, 
from the same setting of type, and differing merely 
in having inserted on the title page the words 
"The Second Edition." 

In the following year, however, Wilkie issued 
' * The Third Edition, Corrected. ' ' This seems to 
represent the stage version of the play as then 
acted. It contains the old Serjeant-at-Law pro- 
logue in a slightly modified form ; prints for the 
first time the "Prologue Spoken on the Tenth 
Night" ; makes a few verbal changes in the text ; 
and, most noticeable of all, omits a large number 
of passages. These omissions, doubtless, repre- 
sent actual "cuts" made by the actors. As 
such they may have had the sanction of Sheridan, 
though in matters of this kind he was notoriously 



In 1821 Murray published Sheridan's plays in 
two volumes. Moore furnished an introduction, 
and Wilkie, it seems, acted as editor." In this 
edition The Rivals was printed from the third, or 
"truncated" edition, but with modernizations 
and some minor changes made by the editor. 
All subsequent reprints of The Rivals (with two 
exceptions to be spoken of in the following para- 
graphs) have been made directly, or indirectly, 
from this Murray edition of 1821. 

In 1902 Fraser Rae issued Sheridan's Plays, 
Now Printed as Me Wrote Them. (The title on 
the cover runs Sheridan's Plays First Printed 
from His M8S.~). In his Prefatory Notes Rae 
says: "Sheridan's grandfather gave much time 
and care to arranging the manuscript of ' The 
Rivals,' 'The Duenna,' 'The School for Scandal,' 
and 'The Critic,' and he had them bound in 
handsome volumes." The word "grandfather" 



l The Morning Chronicle, January 20, 1775. 



'SeeBae, Sheridan' t Plays, p. ziv. 



